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BOARD OF TRADE CENTENNIAL 


The pioneer Illinois farmer, who carted his grain over 
muddy roads to a market where he had no assurance of 
finding a buyer, could hardly have stretched his imagina- 
tion to visualize present grain marketing operations. 

The year 1848 saw the beginning of two very impor- 
tant factors which have made Chicago the largest primary 
grain market in the world. Just 100 years ago the first 
railroad in northern Illinois reached Chicago; this was 
the beginning of what is now a vast network of rails 
and roads which link Chicago with the grain fields of the 
Middle West. In April of the same year a group of Chi- 
cago merchants had agreed to organize cash trading in 
grains, flour, and pork products. Since that time the 
railroads and the Chicago Board of Trade have worked 


together to develop Chicago from a backwoods settle- 


ment into a great world trading center. 

Today all the elements necessary for efficient distri- 
bution of grain are assembled in Chicago and focused in 
the year-round grain market maintained by the Board of 
Trade. The Board serves as a sensitive price-recording 
mechanism which registers the forces of supply and 
demand. It is a public market place, operating under 
Federal authority, where buyers and sellers located all 
over the world trade through their representatives, the 
Board of Trade members. A nonprofit organization, it 
does not buy or sell commodities or fix prices, but simply 
records the transactions handled by its members and 
keeps them informed about price movements. 

The members, usually connected with brokerage firms, 
gather daily on the trading floor to buy and sell com- 
modities according to their instructions and their views 
of the current market position. Trading is carried on by 
hand signals and shouting, which create a hectic atmos- 
phere and add to the glamor of grain marketing. 

The Chicago Board of Trade as it was organized in 
1848 was a voluntary association of businessmen. who 
confined their activities to cash grain trading. The 
original 82 members of the Board paid annual dues of 
two dollars and offered a free lunch in the Board room 
on South Water Street to encourage grain traders to use 
the Board’s facilities. In 1850 the Board was reorganized 
under Illinois state law as the Board of ‘Trade of the 
City of Chicago. During its early years the Board 
of Trade fought against railroad discrimination; devel- 
oped grinding, inspection, and weighing systems; super- 
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vised grain storage; and worked out "grading systems. 
In the years following the Civil War the Chicago 


Board of Trade proved itself to be one of the great free © 


market places which support our national economy. Today 
about 1,400 members deal in wheat, corn, oats, soybeans, 
barley, and rye. Decisions of global importance are made 
in the $25,000,000 building at the head of La Salle Street. 

The Board of Trade not only maintains a cash market 
for grain ready for immediate delivery but also provides 
the largest futures market in the world. Organized trad- 
ing in grain futures was stimulated by the Civil War, 
and by 1864 other markets throughout the world were 
adopting “trading in futures” as developed in Chicago. 
The ‘practice eliminates the necessity for clearing the 
market on a day-to-day basis and makes it possible for 
grain traders to buy or sell for delivery at the most ad- 
vantageous time of the year. In this way, sellers can 
contract against future rather than current demands; and 
buyers can avoid responsibility for storing grain they 
will need later. Speculators who have no use for the grain 
itself assume the risks of price change in the hope of a 
profit if actual price changes conform to their judgments. 

By assuming the risks of ownership during a period 
in which price declines might occur, the speculators re- 
move an element of uncertainty from other types of 
businesses trading in grain. Because of the tendency of 
cash and futures prices to move together, these businesses 
can “hedge” their necessary purchases or sales by offset- 
ting transactions in the futures market, so that any loss 
sustained on real procurement and resale of grain will be 
offset by a corresponding profit on the hedging operation. 
Since hedged grain is eligible for bank loans up to ninety 
per cent, many of these firms can increase their volume 
of business. Thus, the Board of Trade is especially val- 
uable to small businesses with limited capital. 

Under normal, free-market conditions, grain prices as 
set in Chicago are a primary basis for grain prices the 
world over. In its large and active futures market, the 
combined judgment of producers, processors, consumers, 
and traders is brought to bear in the determination of 
prices; and changes in supply and demand conditions 
anywhere in the world are quickly reflected in current 
quotations. Thus, the Board of Trade is an integral part 
of the world marketing picture and enables Illinois to 
lead the nation in cash sales of chief feed grains. 
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Inflation and the 
Business Outlook 


There is a school of thought — exemplified by so able a 
business executive and public administrator as Governor 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board — which holds that 
the inflation has gone so far that a recession is inevitable. 

To our way of thinking, a sound case for this position 
has never been made, nor do we believe that any valid 
theoretical justification of it is possible. It is entirely 
probable that a recession will occur at some future time 
or other. But to say that it has been made more inevitable 
by postwar price and income developments is merely to 
distort current economic perspectives. The essential ques- 
tion concerns the probable timing of the downturn; and, 
on this score, continuing strength in the basic economic 
factors underlying the advance belies the imminence of a 
break. Further, and more important for the determination 
of public policy, it should be recognized that a recession 
coming at this time could do the economy as a whole no 
good, and would in fact be of benefit to very few indi- 
viduals or business concerns. 

What has occurred up to this point is that prices, freed 
from wartime restrictions, have advanced to a level more 
nearly coordinate with aggregate money demand, made 
effective by high current incomes and by the liquid assets 
accumulated during the war years. In other words, the 
postwar inflation has largely closed the gap between the 
volume of ciaims against production represented by exist- 
ing purchasing power and their real counterpart in goods 
and services. That this was accomplished at the expense 
of fixed income recipients and holders of liquid capital 
in general, and for the benefit of current producers, does 
not mean that any new, recession-forcing condition has 
been introduced into the economic scene. Even though 
the position of wage earners, and of the consuming public 
generally, has been worsened by the increased cost of 
living in the postwar period, the result has hardly been 
so extreme an imbalance as to produce a recession this 
year, next year, or any future period in which private in- 
vestment and government expenditures remain high. 

There is reason to believe that the inflation was 
tapering off last spring; but just then it was given new 
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impetus by expansion of military and foreign aid pry. 
grams. In current international circumstances, the d 
for these programs was felt to be overriding. Even if thiy 
were beyond dispute — and it-is currently being disputed 
by the third party candidates — responsibility for the we 
fare of the economy is not eliminated. In peace as in way 
economic conditions may demand that such programs 
accompanied by measures to moderate their effects. 
were passed, however, in the face of evident political 
reluctance to reimpose controls which would effectively 
harness the economy at a time when it could be argued 
that the horse was already out of the stable. The special 
session of Congress following the political conventions 
confined itself to making two ineffective gestures toward 
restraining inflation. The only effective action on. this 
front has been that of the farmers and Mother Natur 
in giving us record crop production. 

One of the two measures adopted during the special 
session was the authorization of minor increases in bank 
reserve requirements. That this measure would be ineffee.. 
tive, given the policy of maintaining parity on gover 
ment bonds, was generally recognized, because reseryé 
can be almost freely replenished by converting bond hold 
ings into reserve bank credit. However, letting the gov 
ernment bond market break would have serious conse 
quences for government finance in the face of a potential 
emergency. It would also be self-defeating in so far as it 
started a run on the savings bonds, redemption of which 
would again replenish cash reserves. The Administration 
therefore continues firmly committed to the policy of 
holding the parity line on government bonds. The ‘control 
enacted will cost the banks something, and they will pass 
some of the burden on to borrowers, but the additional 
cost cannot rule out many of the projects now competing 
for productive resources. 

The second anti-inflation measure adopted provides 
for the re-establishment of controls on consumer credit 
In the year ended July 31, during which credit terms 
were not substantially different from those established by 
the new regulations, total instalment credit outstanding 
rose by over $2 billion to a new record total of $73 
billion. The impact of this $2 billion increase seemed 
apparent as a contributory factor, making it an obvious 
target for recontrol. Yet, terms cannot be tightened se 
verely and consumers have other resources to draw om} 
so credit restriction can accomplish little, and that little 
is accomplished in a discriminatory manner. 

Under recent conditions. of a sellers’ market, con 
sumer credit must be regarded not as a determinant of 
production and sales, but rather as a method of financing 
the sale of what is produced. For example, if no credit at 
all had been allowed for the purchase of automobiles 
during the past year, some inflation might have beet 
knocked out of the used car market, but it seems unlikely 
that any curtailment of new car production and purchases 
would have occurred. Buyers with cash would have taken 
the entire output off the market in the first few months, 
and other buyers would have accumulated the necessary 
cash within a limited period of time. The main effect, im 
short, would have been to give priority to purchasefs 
with cash or other liquid assets and defer the purchases 
of those who have to save from current income in ordet 
to accumulate the required cash. 

The argument is sometimes made that some people 
will not be able to make the durable goods purchases at 
all if required to save in advance, since their current 
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Business activity generally maintained a high level 
through September, with declines in some series reflecting 
normal seasonal movements. 

Both employment and unemployment declined in Sep- 
tember as high school and college students returned to 
their classes. Latest Census Bureau figures indicate that 
unemployment declined slightly, and the 1.9 million un- 
employed was about the same number as last year when 
further seasonal declines brought the postwar low of 1.6 
million in November. Nonagricultural employment was 
down more than a million to 51.6 million. This was partly 
offset by a .3 million gain in agricultural employment to 
87 million. The armed forces dlso increased — to 1,366,- 
000 and for the first time since the end of the war 
il exceeded the level of a year earlier. 
ve Automotive production during the month failed to 

reach the usual 100,000 units weekly. Output of about 


ae 75,000 units for the Labor Day week was the low for 
eral the month; the holiday, heat, and suppliers’ strikes com- 
hold bined to keep output low throughout the month. With 
/ the steel shortage continuing, there now appears small 
es likelihood of a record output of cars this year. 

a Steel production rose somewhat during the month, 
ential with scheduled operations moving upward from 94.5 per 
pe! cent of capacity to 96.4 per cent. Since no further labor 
a and supply difficulties are anticipated, it is expected that 
ya steel production will remain high for the rest of the year. 
On Even with production setting a new peacetime record, 


industry in general fears a new steel pinch in future 
= months. Steel pipe and steel plate, both badly needed by 
the petroleum industry, are in short supply with little 
tie prospect of improvement. 

Electric power production followed the usual seasonal 
pattern, continuing a little less than 10 per cent ahead of 
redit 047, The head of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
4 tion warns Illinoisans that they may expect a shortage of 
. ly electric power capacity during the peak month of De- 
ding cember, and states that the power deficiency may ne- 
$7.3 cessitate some sort of electrical power rationing during 
the winter months. Such a predicament is not peculiar to 
i [llinois, but its continuation will hit both farm production 

= and factory production in this State. It is suggested that 


al the building of new industries and plants in Illinois as 
_ well as the expansion of old ones will have to be cur- 
col tailed until new power facilities become available. As a 


measure of the shortage, the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
at of sion reports that while demand has doubled since 1938, 
icing capacity has risen only 20 per cent, with sufficient addi- 
lit at tions in progress to bring the figure to 180 per cent of 
biles the capacity of ten years ago. 


been Moving counter to the normal seasonal downturn, new 
ikely construction reached a record high of $1.8 billion in Sep- 
1ases tember, according to latest Department of Commerce 


aken figures. This is one per cent above the August figure and 
nths, 27 per cent above that of a year earlier. An increase in 


‘Saty public works construction more than offset a one per cent. 


t, im decline in private building. Nonresidential volume, led 
sers by public utilities construction, rose $17 million to $596 
1ases million, whereas farm and home building dropped $24 
rdet million to-$748 million, with the sharper drop in farm 
construction. 
ople A report issued by the Department of Commerce and 
Ss at the Securities Exchange Commission states that Amer- 
ican businesses will invest an estimated $18.6 billion in 
new equipment and physical plant this year. Actual ex- 
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penditures of $9 billion during the first half of the year 
are expected to be exceeded during the latter half. Ex- 
penditures for 1947 were about $16.2 billion. Transporta- 
tion companies’ expenditures are proving less than antici- 
pated, whereas other utilities, manufacturing firms, and 
mining industries are exceeding expected expenditures. 

The week of September 25 brought the first reversal 
in prices for commodities other than farm products and 
foods; the decline in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
amounted to only a third of one per cent but followed 
eleven consecutive weeks of advance. Farm prices had 
dropped back in the latter part of August and maintained 
an intermediate position after recovering part of the 
loss in September. The food index also dropped back, 
after again approaching the August high in mid-Sep- 
tember, and entered October at a new low since June. 
At the beginning of October, the combined index was at 
a new low since mid-July and only one per cent above 
the high of last January. ‘While it is too soon to predict 
any general stabilization, there is a possibility that unless 
further stimulus is provided, as, for example, by too 
vigorously pushing government stockpiling programs, the 
advances may be nearing an end. 

Foreign trade reports of the Census Bureau show 
August exports below $1 billion in August, the lowest 
month in almost two years. Exports of foods, particularly 
grains, were higher; but declines in most other com- 
modities, such as textiles and machinery, brought the 
total down $34 million to $988 million. 

The decline in exports may be attributed to govern- 
ment restrictions on trade with Eastern Europe and to 
slowness in getting the program of aid to Western Eu- 
rope underway. During the first six months of operations, 
through September, ECA authorizations for capital equip- 
ment amounted to less than $1 million. This must be 
regarded as a temporary condition, and procurement and 
exports should move up sharply during the next six 
months. We may expect not only ECA but also other 
dollar resources to be fully used by foreign purchasers 
when goods can be made available, so that the potential 
rise in the export balance again stands as a cushion 
against any domestic decline. 

Difficulties in the communications and transportation 
industries demanded close attention this month. The West 
Coast longshoremen’s strike, threatened since early sum- 
mer and enjoined for 80 days under the Taft-Hartley 
law, began early in the month and tied up more than 500 
ships in Pacific Coast ports. Railroads were forced to 
impose embargoes on shipments destined for struck ports. 
The only agreement reached during the month was for 
Army cargo to be moved by longshoremen working for 
independent stevedoring companies. 

Threatened strikes in the telephone industry by equip- 
ment installers and long-distance operators were fore- 
stalled when negotiators reached agreements acceptable 
if not satisfactory to both parties. Wage increases finally 
agreed on for the installation workers ranged from 8 to 
15 cents an hour. Several thousand workers in 43 states 
were involved. In Illinois, the month-old strike of 400 
downstate telephone plant workers has been settled-on the 
basis of a sliding scale increase of 244 to 1214 cents 
hourly. With the dispute settled, after threats of law 
suits and revoked franchises, business activity was able 
to get back to normal in the greater part of southern 
Illinois. 
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Percentage Changes August, 1947, to August, 1948 


General Summary 


Between July and August declines were noted in four 
indicators, as against increases in six. Among the latter 
were three of more than 15 per cent. In the year-to-year 
comparison, changes varied from — 2.2 per cent to + 25.3 
per cent, with building permits and manufacturing em- 
ployment showing the only losses. 











PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 














August, 1948 
Percentage 
Indicators Change from —— 
1939 = 
August July 

1947 | 1948 | 100 

Henk Mehl 55. os ec ccs h ees +12.4| —5.1| 273.3 
Building permits?................ — 1.6| —20.4] 657.5 
Coal production®..; 5 5 0. a Aes ee + 8.6] +16.8| 143.4 
Construction contracts awarded*...| +25.3 | +29.5 | 492.0 
Department store sales in Chicago®} +14.0 | +15.0] ..... 
Employment, manufacturing?.....| — 2.2 | + 0.4] 126.8 
eS BSP SE eR ee re + 7.6] — 2.7 | 293.4 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’....| + 4.9] — 7.8] 163.8 
Pay rolls, manufacturing’......... + 7.4) + 2.7} 295.3 
Petroleum production®............ + 1.7) + 4.2] 244.7 





* Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; ’” Illi- 
nois Department of Labor; * Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals; *F. W. Dodge Corporation; * Bureau of the Cen- 
sus; * Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Service; * Life In- 
surance Agency Management Association; * State Geologicai 
Survey. 
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Partly as a result of seasonal movements, the th 
construction indicators marked the extremes for month) 
changes as building permits dropped 20.4 per cent a 
construction contracts awarded rose 29.5 per cent. Dy 
partment store sales were up 15.0 per cent, and & 
production was up 16.8 per cent, regaining some of f% 
losses reported in both cases for the previous month, — 

Petroleum production increased on an annual bag 
for the first time in almost two years, as it rose 1,77 
cent over August, 1947. Much larger increases fy 
August, 1947, were reported by construction contra 
awards (25.3 per cent), department store sales in Qi 

















































cago (14.0 per cent), and bank debits (12.4 per cent), 
incr 
~ per 
repe 
WHOLESALE PRICES af 
s 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of wholesale pric Al! 
for all commodities continued to rise in August, reaching sho 
a level of 169.4, an increase of 0.5 per cent over J tota 
This sets another new high for the postwar period 
more than two per cent above the high of last Januar fell 
and 10.2 per cent above August, 1947. | mor 
Prices of farm products declined again this monthiy ann 
falling 2.1 per cent. With a record crop in corn and agg of 4 
wheat crop second only to last year’s, grain prices showed™™ ce”! 
the largest drop. These exceptionally large crops h 
helped pull almost all grain prices down to or below th 
support rates. Agriculture officials are considering a ph (Lit 
to export a huge amount of corn, 140,000,000 bushels, toi gitic 
prevent a glutted market in the United States. life 
Nine of the fifteen groups reported gains for th ( 
month, led by the 5.3 per cent advance in the metals andi 7 
metal products group, for which higher prices for ironl tho: 
and steel, motor vehicles, and non-ferrous. metals wetel oma 
chiefly responsible. Semimanufactured articles showed a cen! 
gain of 2.4 per cent. All groups were above the level off the 
August, 1947, though small declines from July were © cor; 
ported for several groups, the chemical group, for e& HH pati 
ample, falling 1.8 per cent. dust 
amc 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES Aug 
; August, 1948 
Percentage Change = 
Commodity from Index 
1926= 
August July 100 
1947 1948 
All commodities............ +10.2 | 40.5 | 1694 _ 
( 
Parmt OUDGRrte. os. oe hee ke + §.2 —2.1 191.1 
GREG SI BE ae +10.0 | +0.6 | 199.5 gf Alte 
Hides and leather products....| + 3.1 —0.4 188.4 Bla. 
Textile products.............. +47 {| -0.3 | 148.5 oe 
Fuel and lighting materials....| +21.3 | +0.7 | 136.6 io 
Metals and metal products..... +15.0 +5.3 170.8 hic 
Building materials............ +12.9 +1.6 202.8 Dan 
Chemicals and allied products..| +12.3 —1.8 132.0 Dec: 
Housefurnishing goods........| +11.9 +0.6 145.4 Bast 
Miscellaneous commodities... . . + 5.7 —0.6 119.6 Bx 
Raw materials................ + 9.0 —1.2 182.0 Joh 
Semimanufactured articles... .. + 7.3 +2.4 159.7 Mol 
Manufactured articles......... +11.2 +1.2 164.5 Peo 
All commodities other than Quit 
farm products. «.... 0... 6 6 +11.7 +1.2 164.5 Roc 
All commodities other than Spri 
farm products and foods..... +12.3 +1.3 153.0 a 
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FINANCE 


Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 

inst individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
such checks. Bank debits are therefore regarded as indi- 
cators of the general trend of business. They are not so 
indicative when applied solely to New York and Chicago, 
since great transfers of funds take place between those 
cities, but changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other 
than Chicago are significant to the businessman.) 

Joliet was the only reporting Illinois city to show an 
increase in bank debits between July and August (+ 0.7 
per cent). Substantial declines in all other cities were 
reported, with an average drop of 5.1 per cent, to a total 
of $8,523,720,000 for August. The greatest declines were 
shown in Decatur, 17.9 per cent, and Elgin, 10.0 per cent. 
All cities reported annual gains, twelve of the fifteen 
showing gains of more than 10 per cent, resulting in a 
total increase of 12.4 per cent from August, 1947. 

The Chicago and St. Louis Reserve district debits 
fell 5.1 per cent and 2.5 per cent, respectively, during the 
month, but gained 13.2 per cent and 19.4 per cent on an 
annual basis. For the United States there was a decline 
of 4.9 per cent in the month, but an increase of 16.0 per 
cent from the August, 1947, level. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

Ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois in August fell 
78 per cent to a level of $77,355,000, 4.9 per cent above 
those of August, 1947. Changes in the United States were 
smaller, down 4.9 per cent for the month, and up 1.9 per 
cent from last year. The cumulative Illinois figure for 
the first eight months rose a scant 0.1 per cent from the 
corresponding period in 1947, and the volume for the 
nation advanced only 0.2 per cent. Total ordinary, in- 
dustrial and group sales in the United States in August 
amounted to $1,707,401,000, 6 per cent above the total for 
August, 1947, 


Postal Receipts 


(Postal receipts are considered an easy and fairly reliable 
measure of local business conditions over a period of time, 
since their fluctuations in the long term follow to a con- 
siderable extent the variations in general business activity.) 


POSTAL RECEIPTS IN ILLINOIS CITIES 








Percentage Change 
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1948 
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Carbondale 
Centralia 
Champaign 
Chicago 
Chicago Heights 17,541 


Danville 37,246 
55,596 
35,411 
49.867 
24,570 


23 ,030 
Granite City 10,374 
Joli 41° 199 
22,792 
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59,216 
Mount Vernon 12,516 
Murphysboro 5,251 
Peoria 123 ,379 
51,516 


110,234 
Rock Island 51,719 
Springfield 149 234 
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West Frankfort 4,467 
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BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 








August, 1948 


Percentage Change 
August, 1947 July, 1948 August, 1948, from 
August, 1947} July, 1948 





$8,523,720 


$7,586,348 $8,977,613 412.4 
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Bloomington 
Champaign-Urbana 34,954 
Chicago 7,745,213 


59,876 
116,719 
23, 146 
38,128 


27,099 
158,889 
27,759 
92; 165 
68,862 
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Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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Inflation and the Business Outlook 


(Continued from page 2) 


living expenses will absorb their incomes. If this is true, 
however, it not only channels purchasing power from the 
durable goods to the non-durable goods, where the infla- 
tion has been more severe, but represents economic dic- 
tation of the worst sort. 

The time may come when a shift in the picture would 
give this kind of nuisance regulation a real economic 
effect. That would represent the general appearance of 
the buyers’ market throughout the economy, with com- 
petitive selling in the form of ultra-easy credit terms. 
In the postwar period to date, little of this has been in 
evidence, as most businesses have been following a cau- 
tious policy in this as in inventory control. Moreover, the 
tightness of our markets for durable goods does not 
suggest that any general reversal of that policy would be 
likely to occur before June 30, 1949, the end of the period 
for which credit controls have been re-established. 

In passing, attention may be called to the fact that 
last month’s article in this Review, “Facing the Buyer’s 
Market,” did not predict any near-term appearance of 
that phenomenon on a broad front but was intended 
rather as an outline of policies to be followed by busi- 
nessmen in the particular lines where such tendencies 
appear. In view of various uncertainties, international 
and domestic, any lack of caution in the conduct of busi- 
ness operations would be inappropriate at this time. 

Restrictions on the terms of lending could be effective 
only if carried to the point where trends in production 
and incomes were about to reverse. At that point, tight- 
ening credit could conceivably help to bring on the de- 
cline. The unfortunate aspect of such action is that it 
could not then be switched over to support the economy 
against the decline. In a decline, the need for investment 
largely disappears, and with it the basis for bank loans, 
so that additions to the lending power of the banks can 
have little effect in stimulating investment or consump- 
tion. Similarly, falling incomes reduce purchases and lost 
jobs remove the basis for personal credit, so that the toll 
of instalment payments cannot be greatly moderated by 
giving lenders freedom to ease the conditions on which 
they are “making instalment loans. 

In short, these actions are ineffective both in restrict- 
ing the advance and in moderating the decline. The Ad- 
ministration opened the door to this kind of monetary 
monkey business by misplaced emphasis on these factors 
in the economic picture; and the Congress was quick to 
seize upon the out and present it as an alternative to the 
kind of legislation which would have been necessary to 
deal with the specific problems we face today. 

However, neither the imposition of ineffective meas- 
ures nor the lack of more stringent controls presents 
even so much—or so little—cause for concern over 
the near-term business outlook as the inflated level of 
prices. This is simply a question of where do we go from 
where we are. With consumer incomes inflated to a cor- 
responding degree, the price level gives little clue to the 
direction of the next move. Currently, for the first time 
in three months, prices are giving some indication of 
leveling off. At the same time, September construction 
moved counter to the seasonal trend in exceeding the 
August peak. Foreign aid expenditures are still increas- 
ing. As now projected, military programs will be expand- 
ing for two years at least. With these important elements 
continuing strong, it cannot be said that a recession in 
production and employment is anywhere in sight. 





' Illinois increased 2.1 per cent between July and Augy 
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CONSTRUCTION 





Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits 
to measure building operations planned rather than 
construction under way.) 


Although the number of proposed building projectil 


















































the estimated valuations of the building permits fell 24 
per cent to a level of $37,939,222. On an annual basis, # 
5,961 projects represented an increase of 9.9 per cent 
number as estimated valuations declined only 1.6 per Cent, 
Additions, alterations, repairs and installations (esi 
mated valuations) showed the only increase (11.4 pe 
cent) in the month, while new nonresidential valuations 
decreased 43.3 per cent. New residential building permit, 
accounting for more than half of the State total, shoy 
a decline of 5.2 per cent from July. by 
Compared with figures for a year ago, new residentig 
building rose 3.7 per cent and additions, alterations, tf 
pairs and installations increased 10.8 per cent. New now 
residential permit valuations fell 13.7 per cent, although 
the number of permits issued gained 44.1 per cent. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build 
ing permits.) 

Illinois awards of construction contracts in August 
valued at $81,770,000, represented an increase of 29.5 per 
cent from July and were 25.3 per cent above the level of 
a year ago. On a cumulative basis, awards in 1948 were 
43.1 per cent above the January-August figure for 194, 

Marked increases for the month were shown by res 
idential building and public works and utilities construe 
tion, which advanced 88.3 per cent and 87.2 per cent, 
respectively. Nonresidential construction declined 249 
per cent. Similar changes were noted on an annual basis 
as residential building jumped 176.3 per cent, nonres- 
dential construction fell 27.8 per cent, and the public 
works and utilities group rose only 12.3 per cent. 

Contracts awarded in the Chicago territory paralleled 
those of the State. Awards let in the first eight months of 
1948 gained slightly more, as they rose 56 per cent over 
the same period of 1947. Nonresidential building awards 
declined sharply in August but were 81 per cent over the 
level of a year ago. Large project awards in Illinois @ 
August provided for 1,330 residences valued at $11,970; 
000 in Cook county. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 
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Percentage Change 

Aug., 1948, from 

Type of Construction —— ey july 

August July 

1947 948 

Total Construction. ..| $81,770 | $65,242 | $63,120 | +25.3 | +295 
Total Building........ 62,750 | 48,298 | 52,959 | +29.9/] +185 
Residential wide 37,722 13,653 20,029 |+176.3 | +883 
Nonresidential..... 25 ,028 34,645 32,930 | —27.8 | —240 
Public Works and Utilities 19,020 16,944 10,161 +12.3 +87.2 









Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise, the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Favorable response to promotional sales of fall goods 
was apparent in the monthly increases of department 
store sales in Illinois and all reporting cities except 
Springfield, where they declined only 2.4 per cent. Marked 
gains were also noted on annual and cumulative bases. 

Although many retailers are proceeding cautiously in 
their fall and winter buying, a very healthy trade is 
anticipated to carry well through the Christmas season. 
Prices are leveling off to some extent and merchandise 
is becoming more available in a broader range of price 
brackets. The new credit regulations do not seem to be 
having a sufficiently strong effect on sales of durable 
goods to counteract the upward trend and increasing 
supply. 

A generally optimistic attitude is being held by mer- 
chants, in line with their past experience that strong 
August sales usually indicate good business for the rest 
of the year. 


Other Kinds of Business 


Trade volume in all independent retail stores in Chicago 
advanced 6 per cent between July and August and in- 
creased 14 per cent from the level of a year ago. Cumula- 
tive figures for the first eight months of 1948 show a gain 
of 8 per cent from the same period of 1947. 

The over-all increase in August over July sales was 
not shared by most groups—ten of the major groups 
showing declines. Department stores enjoyed notable in- 
creases and led all major groups. Among the subgroups 
furriers’ sales had a 106 per cent rise, largely a seasonal 
increase. Men’s clothing stores of all types had large de- 
clines from July, only in part due to seasonal causes. This 
seems to characterize also the decline in liquor store 
sales, whereas the decline in such important major 
groups as food and variety stores is a seasonal matter. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES IN 
SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 




















Total Net Sales— 
Percentage Change 
Cities, State August, 1948, from | 8 months, 
1948 from 
July August | 8 months, 
1948 1947 1947 
SMO FA es sc aan + 2.9 +12.5 + 7.3 
NOTE ato sss vee Ua aaene + 2.5 +16.5 +12.1 
ee POT ae eee oy ks + 4.2 +21.6 +16.0 
NR 5 Si Moan hot an AS +10.8 +20.6 +13.4 
_ cn aeeret acne c Soe tt +11.9 +31.3 +13.1 
| RE PGS +10.8 +16.2 +12.6 
AEST RS agi ao eel + 5.6 +13.9 +14.3 
NR Re Pre aa CO + 1.3 +11.2 + 9.4 
ee A ee eee + 0.5 +13.1 +10.3 
Springfield................ — 2.4 +15.6 +21.5 








RETAIL TRADE 


The August pick-up can be partially attributed to the 
rise in many of the non-durable goods industries, led by 
a more than seasonal increase in textile and apparel in- 
dustries as reported by the Department of Commerce. 
Durable goods have also shown increases, concentrated 
primarily in goods such as automobiles and building 
materials. Luxury items as jewelry and cosmetics have 
continued to lag. 

In an effort to exceed last year’s sales, retail holiday 
promotions have been started much earlier this year. 


_Since approximately 25 per cent of the total yearly vol- 


ume of retail stores may be attributed to the November 
and December sales period, there is sound reasoning 
behind the attempt to stimulate the annual Christmas 
buying rush. 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN 
CHICAGO BY KIND OF BUSINESS 

















Percentage Change 
Aug., 1948, from 
Kind of Business 

August July 
1947 1948 
TS AR 5h Ce RE as +14 + 6 
Pee Ge so Sg ce ates potas + 4 — 7 
Grocery and combination stores........ + 3 -— 9 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats). . 1 — 7 
Combination stores (groceries, meats)| + 4 — 9 
Mast mantle eo oi ak a Gasdaeke - A —11 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. ...... + 1 0 
Baleeries, caterers... 50°... F.0d se wees +9 + 2 
Eating and Drinking Places............. 0 0 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms..... 0 +1 
Lunch counters, refreshment food stands} — 7 —10 
Drinking places with meals............ + 3 —4 
Drinking places without meals......... -— 3 — § 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods).......... —18 —10 
RS ert Os id Pm TOP +11 —4 
Pune SAMUIOOE ii. 3). i as hos wee SS +25 — 3 
Fuel and Ice Dealers................... 4 +28 -— 3 
DOS 2 i655 ok CE a a — 3 —2 
PO ic RF OSS ee hee — 4 — 6 
Seateaee yy TROON. ooo ks CN ie cae Ca +1 + § 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores... . . + 8 —16 
Vareet ye e0e0e 25s 4 pao + 5 —10 
Apparel Geoap: -.. 6.35 S45 os ees + 4 + 2 

Men’s, boys’ clothing and furnishings 
en | ee PALS tira Aa Cag em Ae ES —- 8 —24 
Men’s and boys’ clothing stores. ..... — 8 —23 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings stores....| — 9 —25 
Family clothing stores..:............. + 2 + 9 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores......... +15 +1 
Women’s accessories stores........... 0 — 6 
Sine WeOONE 6k ec Fhe ee — 2 —16 
Conteny tailors. 66.66.56 55-0 sos —i1 —47 
Farrier, fut hone... 2.6 i es — 1 +106 
Samy FR ina oie vi. i 28s Es — 2 + 1 
Automotive Group iis. el oe ee +37 + 8 
Motor-vehicle dealers................. +39 +9 
Accessory, tire, battery dealers......... +1 — 6 
Forniture-Houschold-Racho Group.......| +14 — 2 
Prete ShOOS 635 66s os Se ve aie +12 0 
Floor coverings, drapery stores......... +7 — 6 
Radio-household appliance dealers.... . . +25 — 3 
Household appliance dealers......... +25 -— 1 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group....... +25 + 2 
Lumber-building materials dealers... . . . +27 +4 
Paint, glass, wallpaper stores.......... +28 —10 
Hardware states «5. 20.) at ies. +7 — 6 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 













































Chicago Indexes 


(The consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, housefurnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 


changes. The index is very important when related to - 


consumers’ earnings.) 

Between July 15 and August 15 retail prices of con- 
sumer goods in Chicago were steady, showing an advance 
of only 0.1 per cent. This put the index up to 178.8, al- 
most 10 per cent higher than the level of a year ago. This 
was one of the smallest changes recorded this year, and 
eliminated some of the margin by which increases in 
Chicago exceeded the national average. For the nation 
as a whole, the all-item index was 174.5, an increase of 
0.5 per cent over July and 8.9 per cent over August, 1947, 

Housefurnishings and retail food prices declined 0.6 
and 0.5 per cent, respectively. On the other hand, three 
groups showed gains of 0.7 per cent or more — clothing; 
fuel, electricity, and ice; and miscellaneous items — and 


CHANGES IN CHICAGO INDEXES 

















August, 1948 
, Percentage Change from Index 
Commodity 1935-39 = 
August July — 100 
1947 1948 

Pe beng ioe eg ac + 9.9 +0.1 178.8 
Paes os i. esi ese +10.1 —0.5 223.6 
Ee eae ee + 7.7 +1.4 200.6 

DE ok. shoe Lien eerin . ° ° 
Fuel, electricity, and ice. . +10.4 +0.7 131.0 
Housefurnishings. ...... + 2.0 —0.6 180.4 
Miscellaneous.......... + 9.9 +1.2 152.7 














* Not surveyed monthly. 





CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


CONSUMERS’ PRICES IN CHICAGO 
1935—1939 = 100 
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these advances more than offset the declines. On ap 


annual basis, all the groups were up, the increases rang. 


ing from 2.0 to 10.4 per cent. 


Retail Food Prices 


Food prices in the three Illinois cities changed but little 
between mid-July and mid-August, although substantial 
increases were reported on an annual basis: 7.6 per cent 
for Springfield, 9.2 per cent for Peoria, and 10.1 per cent 
for Chicago. 


The monthly decline of 0.5 per cent in Chicago retail” 


food costs was largely due to decreases in three groups: 
fruits and vegetables, fats and oils, and cereals and 
bakery goods. The largest increase in the month was 
reported for eggs, 6.1 per cent, but over the year they 
showed no change. Other yearly changes included large 
gains in meats (16.4 per cent), dairy products (16.3 per 
cent), beverages (13.4 per cent), and fats and oils (126 
per cent). 

Peoria reported the greatest monthly increase in the 
three cities, as prices rose 2.6 per cent. Changes from 
July ranged from —0.9 per cent for fats and oils to 
+ 8.4 per cent for eggs. The changes from August, 1947, 
ranged slightly wider: from + 18.8 per cent in the meats 
group to — 5.9 per cent in sugar and sweets. 

Only one decline, in the fruits and vegetables group, 
was reported in Springfield for the month. As in the 
two other cities, eggs maintained the largest advance. No 
change was shown for dried fruits or sugar and sweets, 
and canned fruits and vegetables declined. On a yearly 
basis four groups gained more than 10 per cent: fats 














S : Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional é ; 

jan sis x: <s 3 and oils, meats, dairy products, and beverages. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change August, 1948, from 
Commodity Group August, 1947 July, 1948 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 

pS ER, ny oe a SN EES ey ey +10.1 + 9.2 + 7.6 —0.5 +2.6 + 0.9 
Cereals and bakery goods... .............0.0005- + 6.6 + 2.1 — 3.0 —0.6 +1.0 + 0.2 
Ey ey 1S Re Ne +16.4 +18.8 +12.1 +0.5 +4.0 + 0.6 
Dare rtieiOd, os FISCAL ens kc ccchvlnke Py 28 +16.3 +10.9 +14.7 +1.7 —0.2 + 2.0 
SND. one b hig tu uthy Aas <x'aidlve hide Kae ibeed 0 + 0.9 + 8.2 +6.1 +8.4 +14.9 
Prete mud Wetec dS owes eeu es — 1.0 — 1.7 + 2.2 —5.8 +3.4 — 0.2 

POs. ved then PE kwithediks + Cheah ve Gade ed boe bea + 1.4 + 3.3 + 5.2 —8.1 +4.4 + 0.3 

NS FREE EO. PE OE OP ee ORD — 6.0 — 8.5 + 2.5 +1.4 —0.3 — 1.7 

TD nace x ok hsd ws Comoe teh ed eaas ea ea —11.5 —11.3 —12.1 +0.2 +5.2 0 
OMNIS 5 5.0.0 bbs spe ¢ Sc doe hd 2S Bo beep aoe en +13.4 +17.2 +15.7 +0.4 +0.3 + 0.6 
eee WO OIia cs cx ba es ch cdecokeleviemehinvkal +12.6 + 9.2 +10.8 -—2.1 —0.9 + 1.0 
Sugne mad wether Sia, cainvtccnsecaaheutmies — 4.0 —- 5.9 — 6.9 +1.1 0 0 





























Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are separately 
recorded each month from data supplied by identical 
firms; thus the change in employment in any one month is 
computed from comparable data. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets. 

This sample covers firms employing only about 30 per 
cent of all nonagricultural workers in the State, and is 
disproportionately heavily weighted by manufacturing 
establishments. Changes should therefore not be con- 
strued as representing total employment changes in any 
particular area.) 


In mid-August, Illinois employment and pay rolls 
showed small gains of 0.3 per cent and 1.7 per cent, re- 
spectively. Manufacturing employment increased 0.4 per 
cent, which was substantially less than the 2.0 per cent 
increase for the nation reported by the Bureau of Labor 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Statistics. Pay rolls of manufacturing establishments in 
Illinois increased 2.7 per cent. 

Marked declines were noted in Moline manufacturing 
employment and pay rolls, largely as the result of a labor 
dispute in the important agricultural implements industry. 
The increases of 5.9 per cent in employment and 32.2 per 
cent in pay rolls in Elgin were concentrated in the manu- 
facturing of watches, clocks, and jewelry and electrical 
machinery apparatus. Employment advanced 14.8 per cent 
and pay rolls gained 15.7 per cent in the Kankakee- 
Bradley area, the change being concentrated chiefly in 
the manufacturing of heating and plumbing equipment 
and agricultural implements. Streator employment and 
pay roll increases resulted mainly from changes in the 
manufacture of glass and glass products and the seasonal 
upswing in fruit and vegetable canning. 

Women earned $42.91 a week, on the average, in the 
manufacturing industries in August, an increase of $1.71 
from the July figure. Average weekly earnings for men 
were $64.22, up $1.49 in the month. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES AND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS FOR ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 























Percentage Change July 15 - August 15, 1948 August, 1948, indexes 
(1935-1939 = 100) 
: All Reporting Manufacturing Manufacturing 
City-Area Establishments* Establishments Establishments 
Employment | Pay Rolls | Employment | Pay Rolls | Employment | Pay Rolls 

SHE STATES coi +0.3 41.7 +0.4 42.7 126.8 | 205.3 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. +0.6 +2.1 +0.6 +3.6 131.1 307.1 
Ricnwe Co ass bs bhietco sen ws eS Sait +0.6 +2.2 +0.7 +3.8 126.9 300.9 
Waukegan-North Chicago.............. —0.7 —0.2 —0.8 ide ft ee Er in Ker et 
Other suburban areas.................. +0.4 +1.6 +0.1 +3.2 149.9 339.7 
DOWNSTATE AREA................ —0.1 +1.0 +0.0 +1.1 118.6 278.0 
Alton-Wood River area................ —1.3 —1.4 —1.3 —1.5 185.7 466.2 
DUMOTR, « «inc iv dt Ga RS he Fe Os CG —0.6 +1.9 —0.7 +1.8 138.7 364.9 
OE TREE OG ay Sastre ae —0.2 —5.6 +0.2 —5.8 83.3 216.9 
Bloomington-Normal.................. +1.4 +2.6 +1.4 +3.4 104.3 224.8 
Champaign-Urbana.................... +1.3 +7.6 +3.5 a Rea PRR NEE tm AE ANE 
Pranville 5 ood ees ood bcd: Oo eee +0.8 +5.6 +0.9 +5.9 78.2 196.2 
Mecatur aFOR 4-3 sas o5-cw es Teena ee +1.3 +3.8 +1.4 +4.1 117.2 286.1 
mast St. Laan mye eo oss 6. os cn ck ects —1.6 —6.0 —1.7 —8.3 126.2 250.4 
RAGIN . . Sige eee Sah POR Let Nn eee cee +5.2 +29 .2 +5.9 +32.2 103.4 255.8 
Preeport..:. ee cing Te dibs bs Gad chon +1.5 +0.0 +1.6 +0.0 89.5 199.8 
eben oo 5 atk oo vk ods Gad ween —0.7 +0.0 —0.8 AEA ob a Pes Gee cee 
Eeanite CUS GONG cés sins dan Sek she +0.0 +11.0 +0.0 +11.2 128.1 269.3 
Wilet OOO: os oi wk ca okies Shs eed —0.1 +1.1 —0.1 +1.0 110.9 283.1 
Kankakee-Bradley area....:..........- +13.6 +16.5 +14.8 +15.7 160.5 428.7 
PEWAneS 6528. lek uiek Ms du, Cee —0.8 —7.2 —0.7 ey ha WM Maras Qe Sey OM Vy Se 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby area............. —3.1 —2.2 —3.9 —3.1 113.0 264.3 
eRtt Ooh? oF 40 a hob i hk bk bo +1.1 +5.3 +1.3 O50 ORS eee ee ee 
poling 5% oo < iar fs Sater e ee eee —20.2 —24.8 —21.7 —26.0 109.6 262.3 
ERIE a ara Ree a eh Pie Mey +0.7 +3.1 +0.8 me Bea ie ese me wares 
Peoria-Pekin area. ...........cceeeeees —0.3 +0.9 —0.3 +0.8 149.4 295.3 
ACY ms) ack itd dens heeds aie oe +1.3 +5.2 +1.7 +5.8 134.9 277.6 
ecklend 2003505 an Sree cea Bee +0.3 +6.2 +0.3 +6.4 149.6 399.6 
mock Talame  ie e re EE ee —0.3 —0.8 —0.2 —0.6 124.9 279.0 
vines 035 «weak & ocd hanwkceWe ve ank +2.1 +4.5 +2.0 +4.8 303.1 738.2 
Sterling-Rock Falls.............0..000- +9.0 +7.2 +94 +7.1 134.0 365 .3 
MORE is bv ic Pod io has beh ea +9.6 +15.5 +10.6 ehG ORS ioe to ee ee 
mit other cliiet. eich ok. ita vob do meee +1.2 +1.2 +2.7 +1.9 97.2 214.5 























* As manufacturing industries over-weight the sample, changes do not necessarily represent changes in total employment. 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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ILLINOIS INCOME PAYMENTS IN 1947 


A significant point brought out by this chart is that the | 


“Income payments to individuals in 1947 were of rec- 
ord dollar volume in every state.” 

So opens an article in the August issue of Survey of 
Current Business, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The article analyzes changes in in- 
come payments from prewar and the peak war year, 1944, 
presenting detailed data on total and per capita income 
payments for the period 1929 to 1947. Included among 
these data are percentage changes and distribution of 
income by states and regions, and some breakdowns of 
the total by various types of income such as’ wages and 
salaries, income of farm and business proprietors, divi- 
dends, interest, rents, veterans’ pensions, and other gov- 
ernment allowances and allotments. 

Chart 1 shows that 

Sebe econ (aiebtns OF Docnnes] in 1947 income pay- 
[ ments received by in- 
dividuals in the United 
States as a whole con- 
tinued the upward 
trend that has been 
uninterrupted since 
| 1938, reaching $190,- 


























| 
7 | 000,000. This was Il 
per cent higher than 
o| > } the 1946 figure of 
i ss BEE ie $171,000,000. Strong 


| demand for goods and 
a} SEE + services throughout the 
economy resulted in in- 
creases to wage and 
salary workers and in 
Oe SA: Fe a prices and profits re- 
29 932 935 936 1945 1944 1947 ceived by farm and 
nonfarm proprietors. 

In Illinois, per cap- 
ita income payments 
have remained well ahead of the national average, al- 
though income movements, as shown in the chart, are 
similar to those of the whole nation. The 1947 income 
received by Illinois residents amounted to over $13.5 
billions, or about 7 per cent of the total. As a result of 
slightly steeper trends in the last four years, Illinois has 
recovered half of the drop from 714 per cent in the 30’s 
to 614 per cent at the wartime low in 1943. The $13.5 
billions of income payments for Illinois in 1947 repre- 
sented an average of $1,624 per person in the population, 
as compared with a national per capita average of $1,323. 

Only New York, Pennsylvania, and California sur- 
passed Illinois in total income payments. States that had 
a greater per capita income than Illinois in 1947 were 
Connecticut, Delaware, New York, California, Nevada, 
Montana, North Dakota, and the District of Columbia. 
Of particular interest is the high per capita income re- 
alized in North Dakota, which before the war was among 
the lowest income states. 

The remarkable advance of the Northwest region for 
1940 to 1947 is brought out clearly by Chart 2, which 
shows it to have gained more than any other region. In 
general, the percentage gains were largest in low income 
states; but, except for the Northwest, absolute gains were 
generally larger in high income states. The lowest income 
states are concentrated in the South, where, although per 
capita incomes have improved greatly in percentage terms 
since 1929, they are still much below the average for 
states outside the South. 

















Chart 1. Total Income Payments to 
Individuals, 1929 to 1947 
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Central region conforms to national trends very closely 
Of all the regions, it is the most representative of 
nation, presenting as it does a similar balance betw 
industrial and agricultural activities. bE 
The differences in rate of change of income payments 
from 1946 to 1947, and particularly the strong advance of 
the Northwest, were due mainly to postwar expansion 6f 
farm income. The two lowest segments of Chart 3 cop. 
trast the influence of farm and nonfarm income on total” 
income changes. Regional differences in total income: 
changes from 1946 to 1947 are shown to be primarily the 
result of wide variation in changes in farm income rather 
than industrial income. A record wheat crop, high cotton 


yields in some areas, and a severe drop in corn production 


largely determined the shifting pattern of farm incomé 


The Northwest, for example, is a great wheat-growing 


region, and its unusual income increases were due fp 
record wheat crops in a year of unusual, shortages of feed 
grains. In contrast, the Central region showed a decline 
in farm income from 1946 to 1947 due to the failure of 
the corn crop. Illinois was not fully affected by this 
regional decline and showed a small increase, slightly legs 
than half of the increase for the nation. 

Gains in nonfarm income were more consistent. The 


Central region made the largest advance and for this’ 


reason was exceeded only by the Northwest and South 
west in percentage increase in total income from 1946 tf 
1947, In Illinois, the increase in nonfarm income was only 
slightly less than the outstanding increase for the Central 
region and accounted for most of the State’s total aé 
vance of over $1.5 billion. 
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Basic differences in the economic structures of the 
individual states account for the wide differences in rates 
of increase in income payments. Postwar income gains 
were naturally smaller in war production states, and re- 
adjustment from war to peace was therefore especially 
hard on states in the South and Far West. On the other 
hand, the Central region was less influenced by the con- 
traction of military and other Federal payments, since 
they had been a less important source of income growth 
during the period of war expansion. The increase in this 
region from $42 billions in 1944 to $54 billions in 1947 
was considerably more rapid than that for the country 
as a whole. 

Unfortunately, postwar changes in state income pay- 
ments are neither a reliable guide to the future nor a 
specific indication of trend, because they result in part 
from purely temporary factors such as the contraction of 
war industry, military demobilization, and abnormal farm 
income changes due to adverse weather conditions, the 
removal of price controls, and unusual demand forces. 
Thus, for example, present grain surpluses and sharply 
lower prices hint that not all of the gain by the Northwest 
region may be held. On the basis of the results to date, 
however, it may be concluded that Illinois will continue 


to go as the nation goes. ANNE N. GHER 


Transportation 


Concern over the increasing congestion of Chicago as 
the transportation center of the nation has led a group of 
industrialists and defense planners to investigate the 
wisdom of establishing a separate transportation terminal 
some distance away from Chicago proper. At present, 
only a preliminary study has been made, and the very 
size of the project will preclude any detailed planning for 
some time. As it stands now, some thought has been given 
to combining air, motor, and rail transport terminals and 
storage and transfer facilities about 25 miles’ from Chi- 
cago, and setting up whatever service facilities are needed 
to make the terminal a self-sustaining unit. First estimates 
of cost indicate that the new terminal would cost $1.5 
billion. The planners point out that some changes are 
necessary because of the peacetime bottleneck at Chicago, 
and because of the wartime vulnerability of the present 
national transportation system, tied as it is to the Chicago 
industrial center. 


Natural Gas 


Pointing up the general fuel pinch in this area, a dispute 
has arisen between the Illinois Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Power Commission over curtailment of 
natural gas delivery to several industrial users in this 
State. In order to allow Michigan users to store gas 
against winter shortages such as occurred last year, the 
FPC ordered a reduction in deliveries here, with the ap- 
parent result that such reduction imperils the processing 
now of the huge farm crops beginning to move to market 
in Illinois. The ICC ordered a restoration of service; the 
FPC got an injunction against the restoration; and the 
matter rested there at the end of the month. 


Coal 


Illinois coal production for August was 5,216,854 tons, 
an increase of 16.8 per cent over the preceding month. 
Cumulative production for the first eight months of this 
year was 38,498,954 tons, a decline of 2.1 per cent from 
the same period in 1947. 


[11] 


Regional differences in percentage changes from 
1946 to 1947 in per 
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Chart 3. Percentage Change in Income Payments, 
1946 to 1947 


A smokeless fuel made by a new process will soon be 
available to the public. This fuel can be made from any 
type of high-volatile smoky coal. It is reported to be 
cheaper than other comparable grades and should be of 
great aid to those cities with smoke.abatement programs. 

Over 26,000 miners employed by the 106 reporting 
mines in Illinois worked an average of 19 days during 
the month. Strip mines showed a 47.6 per cent gain in 
production over July as against 7.0 per cent gain for 
shaft mines. - 





Just off the press is Bulletin 66 published by this 


Bureau, entitled “The Economics of Strip Coal Mining,” 
by Dr. Herman D. Graham. This study indicates that strip 
mining is economically advantageous, even allowing for 
the loss of agricultural products involved in mining farm 
lands underlain by coal. In the two Illinois counties se- 
lected for special analysis, Knox and Fulton, the available 


evidence did not bear out the charges of detrimental. 


effects commonly leveled against the strip coal industry. 





This transitional issue omits the separate paragraphs 
on selected Illinois cities formerly carried on these pages. 
Beginning with October, the Review will carry detailed 
statistics on business conditions in various Illinois cities 
for which data are available, in a new, compact form 
designed to facilitate comparisons. 
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